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T  is  of  great  importance,  that  all  per- 
ions, who  are  the  lubjedts  of  government, 
Haould  have  a  juft  tdea  of  their  natural 
and  civil  rights,  and  that  they  (liould  b- 
apprized  when  they  are  invaded.'  As  few  of 
the  pieces  that  I  have  feen  on  the  fubjedt  or 
government  in  general,  or  concerning  the  at¬ 
tempts  which  have  lately  been  made  on  the 
hoerty  of  this  country,  are  fufficiently  plain 
and  mrelligible,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fup- 
p  y  the  defedt,  by  treating  of  thefe  fubjedts 
tn  the  way  of  que/lion  and anfioer,  which  wives 
me  an  opportunity  of  touching  the  true  ibte 
o  the  litigated  points  in  a  clearer  manner 
than  any  other  method. 

I  have  not,  knowingly,  mifreprefented  any 
fadts,  the  reflections  I  have  made  upon  them 
are  inch  as  I  could  not  avoid,  and  the  liber¬ 
ty  I  have  taken,  with  the  meafures  of  govern¬ 
ment,  is  no  greater  than  the  conftitution  of 
tms  kingdom  both  admits,  and  requires 
Any  thing  farther  than  this,  is  no  concern  of 
mine.  1  fhall  contentedly,  and  chearfully, 
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leave  the  iffueto  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  and 
to  that  good  providence  which  difpofes  of  all 
things. 

Sincerely  do  I  deplore  the  infatuation  of 
thole  who  were  the  authors  of  the  meafures 
that  I  have  animadverted  upon,  but  more 
that  of  thofe  who  perfift  in  carrying  them  on, 
notwithftanding  their  confequences  are,  every 
day,  more  and  more  alarming.  In  this  I  have 
a  view,  chiefly,  to  our  late  meafures  refped- 
ing  North  America,  a  cafe  in  which  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  among  us,  and  our 
poderity,  to  the  la  tell  generation,  are  deeply 
intereded. 

Pity  it  is,  that  the  iron  hand  of  opprefflon 
fhould  be  extended  to  thofe  people,  whom 
nothing  but  a  love. of  freedom  induced  to 
leave  their  native  clime,  in  the  arbitrary  reigns 
of  our  former  princes!  How  prepoflerous  is 
it,  that  thofe,  who  glory  in  a  free  condituti- 
on  for  themlelves,  fhould  with  for  a  power 
over  their  fellow  fubjefis,  which  would  make 
them  the  mod  abjedt  Oaves,  of  which  there 
is  any  account  in  hidory  ;  that  a  commercial 
nation  fliould  take  meafures  to  cut  oft  the 
greated  fource  of  their  own  wealth  ;  and  that 
a  nation  which,  on  many  accounts,  dands  in 
need  of  peace^  fhould,  in  aflferting  her  un- 
juft  claims,  provoke  a  conteft ,  which,  (if  the 
Americans  be  the  genuine  offspring  of  Bri¬ 
tons)  cannot  but  be  attended  with  the  mod 
pernicious  confequences  to  both.  Earnedly 
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therefore  mu  ft  every  friend  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies  (whole  intereft  is  the  fame) 
pray,  that  this  dreadful  and  unnatural  ftrug- 
gle  may  be  prevented,  by  the  iuccefs  of  their 
conftitutional,  loyal,  and  peaceable  efforts 
for  freedom  *,  for  fecuring  their  natural  rights 
as  men,  and  the  civil  rights  which  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  as  Englifhmen. 

Gladly  would  I  indulge  a  more  chearful 
profped,  both  with  refpect  to  America  and 
Great  Britain.  The  tree  of  liberty ,  I  truft, 
has  taken  too  deep  root  in  both  countries, 
not  to  be  able  to  (land  the  fhock  of  a  few 
ftorms,  before  it  be  quite  overturned.  I 
hope  it  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  tempo¬ 
rary  delufion  that  we  are  permitted  to  labour 
under,  and  that  the  united  voice  of  a  loval 
people,  humbly  petitioning  for  the  fecurity 
of  their  invaluable  rights,  will  at  length  be 
heard.  The  folly,  if  not  the  iniquity,  of  all 
attempts  to  enflave  a  great  and  magnanimous 
nation,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  lurely,  too  gla¬ 
ring,  not  to  be  feen,  before  they  can  be  put 
in  execution. 

If,  notwithftanding  this,  the  time  fhould 
be  approaching  (tho5  1  hope  it  is  Hill  at  a 
great  diftance)  when,  as  Montefquieu  has 
prophefied,  this  country  fhall  lole  it's  liberty, 
yet,  while  the  precious  moments  of  freedom 
remain,  let  us,  at  lealt,  indulge  ourfelves  in 
the  gloomy  fatisfadlion  of  reviewing  the  in¬ 
famy,  which  has  always  fooner  or  later  over- 
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whelmed  the  authors,  or  promoters,  of  their 
country’s  ruin,  whether  they  were  kings  and 
taeir  tools  the  minifters,  or  (as  I  have  (hewn 
to  be,  in  ali  cales,  morejuftly  fufpefted)  they 
were  minifters  and  their  tools  the  kings. 

In  circumftances  fo  dilcouraging,  all  the 
eon fclation  we  can  have,  mull  be  derived 
Item  the  confideration  of  the  unfearchable 
ways  of  divine  providence ,  and  the  gracious 
defigns  of  that  great  being,  who  can  brincr 
good  out  of  the  greateft  feeming  evil.  And 
‘701^  t-,.rneu!y  do  I  pray,  that  he  who  has 
ice  hearts  of  princes  in  his  hands,  and  who 
turns ,  them  as  rivers  of  water  which  way  feever 
/. c  ficdjes,  may  give  thole  who  have  done 
wrong  urderftanding  to  fee,  and  virtue  to 
acknowledge  their  errors  and  injuftice  •,  that 
the  ipirit  of  difeord,  which  feems  to  be  gone 
rortn  among  us,  may  be  reftrained  ;  and  that 
t lie  pic-rent  diftratftions  of  this  country  may 
iftue  in  the  real  good  of  all  its  inhabitants. 

Ort  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  faying, 
thar,  if  luch  mealures,  as  have  for  fome  time 
been  adopted,  continue  to  influence  the  Bri- 
tdb  miniftry,  I  fhall  make  little  account  of 
my  privileges  as  an  Enghfhman  ;  and,  I  truft, 
ihail  think  more  of  thofe  which  are  infinitelv 
more  valuable,  and  lefs  precarious,  thofe 
which  I  hope  for  as  a  chrijlian,  and  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  heaven. 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  Government  in  general. 

Qu.  TT7HAT  isa  Society  ? 

\j  An.  A  fociety  con  fids  of  a  num¬ 

ber  of  perfons  united  by  their  common 
in  ter  eft,  and  by  the  ufe  of  the  fame  meafures  to 
promote  that  intereft. 

Qu.  What  are  the  advantages  of  fociety  ? 

An.  Without  the  aid  of  fociety,  a  fingle  perfon 
would  not,  in  many  cafes,  be  able  to  procure  a 
redrefs  of  his  grievances,  or  many  of  the  conveni- 
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cncies  of  life,  both  of  which  may  be  accompJifh- 
ed  by  the  wiftiom  and  flrength  of  a  whole  com¬ 
munity.  Biafled  by  a  regard  to  their  feparate  in- 
terefls,  men,  unconnected  with  fociety,  would 
think  differently  concerning  their  own  rights, 
and  thofe  of  their  neighbours,  and  there  being  no 
perfons  to  whom  an  appeal  could  be  made,  the 
dispute  would  either  terminate  in  violence  and 
blood,  or  the  weaker  muff  yield  to  the  impofition 
and  oppreflion  of  the  Wronger. 

Qu.  Who  are  th 2  fupreme  magiflrates  of  a  flate  ? 

An.  Supreme  magiflrates  are  thofe  perfons  who 
aCt  in  the  name  of,  and  for  the  public,  in  thofe 
cafes  in  which  it  would  be  impoffible,  or  incon¬ 
venient,  for  all  the  members  of  the  fociety  to  af- 
femble,  and  a£l  for  themfelves. 

Oil.  How  far  does  the  power  of  the  fupreme 
magiflrates  extend  ? 

An.  As  the  fupreme  magiflrates  reprefent  the 
whale  fociety,  their  power  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  fociety  itfelf ;  and  the  good  of  the  fociety 
being  the  great  objcfl  and  end  of  their  union, 
the  magiflrates  have  the  fame  power  of  doing 
every  thing  which  they  think  conducive  to  that 
end,  that  the  people  themfelves  would  have,  if 
they  could  be  afTembled  for  that  purpofe. 

Qu.  Are  the  fupreme  magiflrates,  then,  fubjeCl 
to  no  controul  whatever  ? 

An.  The  fupreme  magiflrates  being  appointed 
by  the  people,  in  order  to  do  their  bufinefs,  they 
are  necefTarily  to  be  confidered  a?  the  fervants  of 
the  people ,  who  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  call 
them  to  account,  if  they  do  not  anfwer  the  great 
ends  for  which  they  were  appointed. 

Qu.  What  things  (liould  the  public  laws,  or 
the  regulations  of  the  fupreme  magiflrates  re- 
fpeCl  r 
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An.  As  the  end  of  fociety,  and  confequently 
of  the  inftitution  of  magiftracy,  is  the  good  of  the 
whole  body  ;  laws,  or  public  regulations,  fhould 
refpeCt  thofe  things  only  in  which  the  wifdom  and 
ffrength  of  the  fociety  can  be  exerted  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  members  of  it. 

Qu.  Is  it  not  better,  in  all  cafes,  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  wifdom  and  ftrength  of  the  whole, 
than  to  depend  upon  the  prudence  and  force  of 
individuals  ? 

An.  No,  there  are  many  cafes  in  which  this 
interference  of  magiftracy  would  produce  the 
greateft  confufion,  embarrafment  and  diflrefs  ;  as, 
for  inftance,  if  the  magiftrates  fhould  forbid  pa¬ 
rents  to  punifh  their  children,  or  their  fervants, 
and  take  the  whole  bufinefs  of  correction  upon 
themfelves  *,  if  they  fhould  preferibe  what  medi¬ 
cines  fhould  be  taken  in  particular  diforders,  or  ap¬ 
point  the  phyficians,  to  whofe  preferiptions  we 
(hould,  in  all  cafes,  be  obliged  to  conform  ;  or 
if  they  fhould  dictate  to  us  the  objeCt  or  mode  of 
our  religious  worfhip,  which  refpedts  our  happinefs 
not  in  this,  but  in  a  future  ftate. 

Qu.  Does  not  every  perfon,  when  he  becomes 
a  member  of  fociety,  virtually  furrender  the  pow¬ 
er  which  be  before  enjoyed,  of  providing  for  his 
own  fecurity  and  happinefs  ? 

An.  He  does  fo  ;  but  only  with  refpcCt  to  thofe 
things  in  which  the  public  can  make  better  provi- 
fion  for  them  than  he  could  for  himfelf  ;  becaufe 
the  good  of  the^whole  requires  this,  and  nothing 
more.  Any  power,  therefore,  which  magiltrates 
a  flu  me,  farther  than  this,  is  tyranny,  and  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  invafion  of  men’s  natural  rights. 

Qu.  What  is  the  fcefl  fecurity  of  thefe  natural 
rights  ? 
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An.  The  great  natural  rights  and  liberties  of 
mankind  are  beft  fecured,  when  the  fupreme  ma- 
giui acy  is  in  the  hands  of  perfons  chofen  by  the 
people,  and  when  they  are  entrufted  with'  that 
power  for  a  limited  time,  for  if  once  the  fupreme 
magiflracy  fall  into  the  hands  of  perfons  who  are 
independent  of  the  people,  they  may  fancy  that 
they  have  an  intereft  feparate  from  that  of  the 
people,  in  which  cafe  they  will  naturally  ufurp  the 

rights  of  the  people,  and  aggrandize  themfelves  at 
their  cxpence. 

Qy-  i»  it  neccftary  that  all  the  people  fhould 
have  voices  in  the  election  of  their  fupreme  maod- 
ft rates  ?  ^  & 

* 

/hi.  No,  it  will  generally  be  fufficient,  if  the 
choice  of  magistrates  be  in  the  majority  of  thofe, 
whole  circumftances  render  them  above  being  cor¬ 
rupted,  lo  as  to  give  their  votes  in  an  improper 
manner,  for  when  perfons  of  this  clafs  provide 
for  their  own  intereft,  they  will  necefTarily  provide  f 
for  that  ol  the  fociety  at  large. 

Qa*  •  bat  is  the  firft  ftep  that  the  people  fhould 
tc-..<e  when  they  are  opprefted  by  their  governors, 
t'Ciug  either  deprived  of  their  natural  rights,  or  of 
the  only  lure  guard  of  them,  the  choice  of  their 
magiftrates  ? 

An.  1  hey  muft  make  ftrong  remonftrances  to 
t.doie  governors  who  have  betrayed  their  truft,  ex-j 
preffing  their  fenfe  of  the  injuftice  that  has  been 
ni  ne  them,  and  their  abhorrence  of  the  maxims 
of  government  by  which  they  have  been  opprefted. 

Qu  May  a  people  go  no' farther  than  this,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  redieis  of  national  grievances  ? 

An.  In  general,  this  will  be  fufficient  ;  for  no 
per fon,  who  is  not  entirely  divefted  of  the  com¬ 
mon  feelings  of  mankind,  will  bear  to  live  ab¬ 
horred  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  to  die  with  in¬ 
famy 
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famy  intailed  upon  his  name  and  poderity.  But 
if,  through  the  infatuation  of  governors,  intoxicat¬ 
ed  with  power,  thefe  means  (hould  be  infufficient 
to  obtain  the  end,  nothing  hinders  that  a  people, 
thus  grofsly  abufed,  and  infulted  by  their  magi- 
drates  (who,  by  whatever  name  they  are  diflin- 
guifhed,  are,  in  fa£t,  nothing  more  than  their  fer- 
vants )  fhould  flrip  them  of  their  power,  and  con¬ 
fer  it  where  they  have  reafon  to  hope  it  will  be  lefs 
abufed.  It  was  this  principle  which  juftifled,  and 
effected  the  glorious  revolution ,  and  gave  our  fore¬ 
fathers  a  happy  relief  from  the  tyranny  and  op- 
preilions  of  James  II. 

Qu.  In  what  countries  is  it  mod  difficult  to  op- 
pofe  the  attempts  of  tyrannical  magidrates  ? 

An  In  countries  of  great  extent,  in  which  the 
people  live  at  a  great  diftance  from  one  another, 
io  that  tli ey  can  never  afTemble,  or  by  any  other 
means  a<fl  in  concert,  and  combine  again  ft  their 
tyrants  ;  and  where  alfo  the  magiftrates  mull  ne- 
ceffiarily  be  intruded  with  great  power,  and  have 
a  great  number  of  officers  under  them,  who  will 
generally  be  attached  to  their  intereft,  and  fupport 
their  meafures,  be  they  ever  fo  villainous  and  op- 
preffive.  So  great  are  the  advantages  of  which  the 
fovereign  is  pofleded  in  thefe  circumftances,  that 
there  are  few  countries  in  the  world,  of  conlidcra- 
ble  extent,  which  are  not  at  this  day  in  a  date  of 
actual  davery,  the  people  having  neither  any  pow¬ 
er  of  arriving  at  the  fupremc  magidracy  themfelyes, 
or  votes  in  the  nomination  of  thole  magidrates. 
If  the  natural  rights  of  thofe  people  are,  in  any 
meafure,  prelerved,  it  is  becaufe  the  prince  does 
not  think:  it  worth  his  while  to  moled  them,  or 
becaufe  the  fpirit  and  cudoms  of  the  times  have 
given  them  a  fanddion,  which  he  hath  not  the 
courage  to  violate.  Abject  flaves  as  the  Turks 
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arc,  they  have  many  privileges,  which  the  grand 
Seignior  dares  not  invade. 

Chi.  Whether  are  kings >  or  minijlers  morejuflly 
fufpedted  of  defigns  upon  the  liberties  of  a  people  ? 

An.  In  general  the  minifters  :  for  in  all  arbi¬ 
trary  governments,  it  is  the  minifter  who  is,  in 
fact,  po  fie  fled  of  the  chief  power  of  the  (late, 
while  the  prince  has  nothing  but  the  name,  and 
the  pageantry  of  it.  Thofe  princes,  therefore, 
who  liften  to  their  pernicious  advice,  are,  in  re¬ 
ality,  fubmitting  their  own  necks,  and  thofe  of 
their  pofterity,  to  the  yoke  of  their  fervants.  For 
inch  is  the  condition  of  human  affairs,  that,  in 
all  fuccejlions  of  fovereign  princes,  nine  have  been 
weak,  and  governed  by  others,  for  one  who  has 
been  able  to  govern  himfelf.  Indeed  in  arbitrary 
monarchies,  the  chance  of  having  able  princes  is, 
on  many  accounts,  much  lefs  than  in  other  dates. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  State  of  Liberty  in  England . 

\\f  ^  ^  ^  are  °1Jt^nes  of  the  conffi- 
v  v  tution  of  Great  Britain  ? 

An.  Great  Britain  is  a  country  in  which  the 
fupreme  magiftracy  is  lodged  in  the  three  eftates  of 
the  realm,  one  of  which  is  the  King,  and  is  here¬ 
ditary,  another  the  houfe  of  Lords ,  who  are  fuch, 
either  by  inheritance,  or  the  king’s  pleafure,  and 
the  third  is  the  Houfe  of  Commons ,  who  (though, 
imperfectly  and  unequally)  reprefent  the  people. 

Qu.  What  is  meant  by  the  king  s  prerogative.  ? 

An.  I  he  king’s  prerogative  is  by  no  means  a 
difcreuonary  power  of  doing  what  he  thinks  to  be 

right, 
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Tight,  in  things  that  are  not  exprefsly  provided  for 
by  law.  The  prerogative  is  a  branch  of  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  enabling  the  King  to  do 
thofe.  ads  only,  which  it  has  been  cuftomary  for 
the  king  to  perform,  and,  like  any  other  article  of 
common  law,  is  to  be  afcertained  by  precedent. 
It  would  be  no  free  government,  if  any  thing  was 
excepted  from  the  jurifdidion  of  law,  and  fub- 
mitted  to  the  determination  of  arbitrary  pleafure. 

Qu.  How  is  it  laid  that  the  king  can  do  no 
\ Wrong  ? 

An.  The  meaning  of  it  is,  that  the  king  is  not 
perfonally  refponfible  for  any  meafures  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  the  miniilers  who  advifed  them.  It  is 
efTential  to  the  freedom  of  government,  that  all 
public  meafures  fhould  be  imputed  to  perfons  who 
may  be  freely  cenfured,  and  arraigned  at  the  bar 
of  the  public.  For  if  it  were  once  admitted,  that 
the  king  himfelf  engaged  in  any  public  meafures, 
of  his  own  motion  (fince  it  is  an  allowed  maxim 
that  he  can  do  no  wrong)  there  could  be  no  re- 
drefs  of  grievances.  It  is  abfolutely,  and  obviouf- 
ly  neceiTary,  that  a  perfon  who  mult  not  be  fup- 
pofed  to  do  wrong,  fhould  never  be  fuppofed  to  do 
any  thing. 

Qu.  Where  lies  the  fecurity  which  the  bulk  of 
the  people  enjoy  for  the  continuance  of  their  na¬ 
tural  and  civil  rights  ? 

An.  In  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  are  chofen 
by  themfelves.  For  the  lords  ;  whofe  number  is 
filled  up  at  the  pleafure  of  the  king,  who  mull 
live  in  fplendour,  and  whofe  younger  fons,  and 
numerous  dependents,  mult  be  provided  for  by 
the  court,  may  be  expedted  to  be,  in  general,  in 
tire  intereft  of  the  court. 
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Qu.  What  is  it  that  the  people  of  England  have 
mod:  to  fear,  as  being  mod:  liable  to  fubjeCt  them 
to  arbitrary  power  ? 

An.  The  corruption  of  their  reprefentatives  ; 
for  when  once  it  fhall  be  in  the  power  of  the  court 
to  fecure,  by  places  or  penfions,  a  majority  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  that  houfe  will  no  longer  re- 
prefent  the  fentiments  of  the  people,  but  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  king  only.  And  then  this  important 
branch  of  the  legiflature  will  not  only  become  in- 
fignificant,  with  refpeCt  to  its  original  intention, 
but  will  be  the  mofl:  dangerous  engine  of  oppreili- 
on  ;  Britons,  like  the  Romans  under  the  empe¬ 
rors,  will  be  enflaved,  with  all  the  external  badges 
of  freedom. 

Qu.  What  are  the  circumflances  refpe&ing  the 
houfe  of  commons,  which  give  thinking  men  the 
mod:  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  we  are  approaching 
to  this  dreadful  fituation  ? 

An.  The  great  number  of  placemen  and  pen- 
fioners,  and  of  thofe  who  are  in  expectation  of 
emoluments  of  that  kind,  in  that  houfe.  There 
never  fail  to  fecond  the  meafures  of  the  admini- 
flration  whatever  they  are.  To  this  is  added  the 
long  continuance  of  their  power,  viz.  for  feven 
years ,  which  was  originally  an  arbitrary  ufurpation 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  which  makes  it 
worth  their  while  to  lay  out  great  fums  of  money 
to  fecure  a  feat,  which,  in  fuch  a  number  of 
years,  is  fure  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  re- 
imburfing  themfelves  with  advantage. 

Qu.  How  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  court  to  get  fo  many  of  their  parti- 
fans  into  the  houfe,  when  the  members  of  it  re- 
prefent  the  people,  and  are  elected  by  them  ? 

An.  It  arifes  from  fo  great  a  majority  of  the 
members  being  chofen  by  the  inhabitants,  or  free¬ 
men 
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men  of  inconfiderable  towns,  the  foie  property  of 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  fome  of  the  lords,  or 
other  adherents  to  the  court,  who  can  oblige  them 
to  return  whoever  they  (hall  diredf. 

Qu.  As  you  teemed  to  reprefent  our  political 
?ig/hS}  as  of  ufe  only  to  guard  our  natural  and  civil 
rights,  and  that,  in  fome  cafes,  thefe  are  fufficiently 
guarded  by  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  that  controll  a  tendency  to  defpotifm, 
notwithftanding  the  people  have  no  fhare  in  the 
legiflatqre;  are  we  fo  happy  as  to  have  no  reafon 
to  apprehend  any  thing  from  the  lots  of  our  poli¬ 
tical  liberty  ?  Do  the  perfons  who  are  in  admini* 
ftration  feem  difpofed  to  make  any  attempts  upon 
our  privileges  as  men  and  Englishmen  ? 

An.  The  minittry  of  Great  Britain  have,  of 
late  years,  made  many  alarming  attacks  upon  the 
efiential  rights  and  privileges  of  the  fubjed  ;  and 
there  is  not,  as  yet,  any  profpedf  of  their  being 
called  to  account  for  their  illegal  and  arbitrary 
proceedings. 

Qu.  What  are  the  great  privileges  of  Englifh- 
men,  which  have  been  infringed  by  them  ? 

An.  i.  They  have  evaded  the  operation  of  the 
great  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  whereby  a  perfon 
accufed  of  any  crime  cannot  be  detained  in  cuT 
tody,  but  muft  be  brought  immediately  to  a  court 
of  law,  and  be  admitted  to  bail  (if  the  offence  be 
of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  bailable)  till  he  can  be 
tried  according  to  law. 

2.  1  hey  have,  by  a  general  warrant,  in  which 
no  perfon  was  (aid  to  have  been  accufed  upon 
oath,  or  fo  much  as  named,  arretted  the  perfon  of 
an  Englifhman,  and  a  member  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  removing  him  from  the  cuttody  of  one 
perfon  to  that  of  another,  and  confined  him  with* 
out  admitting  his  nearett  fiiends  to  fpeak  to  him. 

By 
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By  the  fame  warrant  they  feized  all  his  private 
papers ,  and  out  of  them,  thus  illegally  procured, 
collected  evidence  for  a  crime,  which  fuppofes  that 
he  himlelf  publifhed  thofe  papers. 

3.  They  reftridf  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  that 
great  fecurity  for  every  other  branch  of  our  liberty, 
and  the  fcourge  of  their  arbitrary  proceedings,  by 
conltruing  all  cenfures  upon  them,  and  their  mea- 
fures,  into  libels ,  and  procuring  the  authors  of 
them  to  be  feverely  punifhed. 

4.  They  have,  in  thefe  cafes  of  libels,  contrived 
to  evade  the  great  privilege  of  Englifhmen,  that 
of  being  tried  by  his  peers,  in  the  method  of  juryy 
not  daring  to  truft  the  ifTue  of  fuch  bafe  profecu- 
tions  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  their  country¬ 
men  ;  and,  in  the  place  of  it,  they  have  extended 
the  methods  of  trial  by  attachment ,  information ,  and 
interrogatories ,  in  which  juries  are  not  ufed,  and 
which  are  conducted  in  a  manner  as  unfavourable 
to  liberty,  as  the  inquifition  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  odious  ftar-chamber  under  the 
Steuarts. 

5.  The  great  bill  of  rights  has  been  invaded  by 
a  repeated  refufal,  to  admit  the  fir  ft  county  in 
England,  to  judge  of  the  fitnefs  of  the  perfon  who 
(hall  reprefent  them  in  parliament  ;  and  one 
whom  they  had  freely  chofen  has  been  excluded, 
tho*  guilty  of  no  crime  that  was  not  publickly 
known  at  the  time  of  election,  and  none  for 
which  the  law  had  not  had  its  full  fatisfadtion. 

6.  Recourfe  has  unneceflarily  been  had  to  that 
great  engine  of  arbitrary  power,  a  military  force , 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  genius  and  fpirit  of 
our  conftitution  ;  and  where  a  band  of  ruffians 
were  hired  to  diiturb  the  freedom  of  an  eledtion  of 
a  county  member,  in  favour  of  the  minifters,  and 
great  violences  and  murder  were  committed,  two 
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ol  the  murderers  (convicted  and  condemned  in  a 
court  of  jullice)  had  his  Majefly’s  free  pardon. 

Qri.  What  can  the  people  do  in  fuch  a  fituation 
of  their  affairs,  when  their  moil  valuable  rights 
feem  to  be  in  danger? 

O 

An.  In  thefe  circumftances  every  man,  who 
willies  well  to  his  country,  fhould  contribute  li¬ 
berally  to  the  fupport  of  all  that  fuller  in  the  com¬ 
mon  caufe  of  liberty,  and  fpread  the  alarm  thro’ 
the  whole  kingdom,  in  order  to  make  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  thoroughly  fenfible  of  the  impending  danger. 
1  hey  mult:  promote  the  fending  of  inflrudlions  to 
members  of  parliament,  from  all  the  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  ele&ors,  expreffing  their  fentiments  of 
tlm  llate  of  public  affairs,  and  endeavour  to  get 
petitions  for  the  iedrefs  of  grievances,  figned  by 
all  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  who  are  unbiased 
by  court  preferment,  and  have  no  expectations 
from  that  quarter,  for  themfelves,  or  their  friends. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  voice  of 
the  nation,  rendered  thus  dear  and  audible,  will 
be  heard.  I\o  miniUcr  could  bear  to  live  in  a 
country,  in  which  he  fhould  fee  himfelf  abhorred 
by  all  men  of  fenfe  and  virtue.  The  truth  would, 
at  length,  reach  the  ear  of  our  moll  gracious  fo- 
vereign.  He  would  lillen  to  the  reafonable  re¬ 
quells  of  his  loyal  fubjeCls.  Both  would  again  be 
happy  in  their  mutual  affection.  Our  affairs  would 
be  eftablifhed  by  concord  at  home,  and  then  no 
power  on  earth  would  dare  to  provoke  our  refent- 
ment. 

Qu.  \\  hat  fhould  be  the  immediate  objcCf  of 
the  friends  of  this  country  at  this  time,  and  what 
fhould  be  the  principal  articles  in  their  inltrucli- 
ons  to  their  reprefentatives  in  parliament  ? 

Am  As  the  foundation  of  all  the  preceding 
diforders,  all  placemen,  court  penfioners,  and  fons 

of 
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of  the  nobility,  fhould  be  excluded  the  houfe  of 
commons.  The  duration  of  the  prefent,  and  of 
all  future  parliaments,  fhould  be  fhortened ;  if 
poflible,  the  fmall  boroughs  fhould  be  abolifhed  ; 
and  all  the  members  fhould  be  ele&ed  in  fome 
fuch  manner  as  by  counties.  Alfo  the  candidates 
fhould  take  the  oath  againft  bribery  and  corruption, 
and  the  ele&ion  fhould  be  by  ballot.  Were  thefe 
c hernial  points  once  gained,  all  the  reft  would 
follow  of  courfe.  Impeachments  would  be  pre¬ 
ferred  againft  all  thofe  who  fhould  advife  tyranni¬ 
cal  and  oppreflive  meafures,  and  fubfequent  mini- 
fters  would  be  deterred,  by  their  punifhment, 
from  following  their  example.  But  if,  in  our 
prefent  circumftances,  the  full  eftablifhment  of  our 
rights,  for  the  future,  could  be  procured,  it  would 
be  well  worth  while  to  purchafe  it  by  m  ait  of  in - 
clmnity ,  and  the  oblivion  of  everv  thing  that  has 
hitherto  been  done  in  violation  of  them, 


SECTION  III, 

Of  the  Affairs  of  America. 

Qu.  TjAVE  the  members  of  the  prefent  ad- 
miniftration  extended  their  arbitrary 
meafures  beyond  the  bounds  of  Great  Britain  ? 

An.  \  es,  they  are  purfuing  meafures  ftill  more 
arbitrary  and  oppreflive  with  the  inhabitants  of 
North- America. 

Qu.  What  is  the  great  grievance  that  thofe 
people  complain  of  ? 

An.  It  is  their  being  taxed  by  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  the  members  of  which  are  fo  far 
from  taxing  themfelves,  that  they  eafe  themfelves 

at 
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at  l^e  time.  If  this  meafure  takes  place 

the  colonifts  will  be  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  as ‘com¬ 
plete  fervicude,  as  any  people  of  which  there  is 
an  account  in  hiftory.  For  by  the  fame  power, 
by  which  the  people  of  Fngland  can  compel  them 
to  pay  one  penny,  they  may  compel  them  to  pay  the 
lafl  penny  they  have.  There  will  be  nothing  but 
arbitrary  impofition  on  the  one  fide,  and  humble 
petition  on  the  other. 

Qii.  Have  not  the  people  of  North  America 
been  greatly  benefited  by  the  Englifh  ?  Was  not 
the  late  expensive  war  undertaken  on  their  ac¬ 
count,  and  is  it  not  reafohable  that  they  fnould, 
at  Jcafi,  bear  their  fhare  of  the  burden  of  it  ? 

An.  This  is  an  argument  very  proper  to  be  • 
urged  with  the  colonifts,  in  cafe  they  fhould  refute 
to  a  Hi  ft  their  mother  country,  but  it  is  well  known 
that,  befides  bearing  very  heavy  taxes,  impofeil' 
by  their  own  houfes  of  aflembly,  for  the  fu  pport 
of  their  own  government,  they  have  always  been 
ready,  of  their  own  accord,  to  ferve  the  common 
caufe  to  the  utmoft:  of  their  ability,  and,  as  fome 
have  thought,  even  beyond  it.  But  admitting  they 
had  not  done  this,  is  not  abfolute  flavery  too  great 
a  punifh ment  for  their  ingratitude  ? 

Qu.  Are  there  not  many  conlldcrable  towns  in 
England,  as  Leeds  and Mcinchejier,  which  fend  no 
reprefentati ves  to  parliament,  and  yet,  notwith- 
landing  this,  arc  taxed  by  them?  What  have  the 
*  Americans  to  complain  of  more  ? 

#  ^  be  reprefentation  of  this  country  in  par¬ 

liament  is  acknowledged  to  be  very  unequal  and 
imperfect ;  but  the  effect  of  this  imperfection  and 
inequality  of  reprefentation,  is  of  little  confe- 
quence,  fo  long  as  the  perfons  who  impofe  the  tax 
upon  others,  impofe  it  upon  themfelves  at  the 
fame  time  3  for  if  they  feel  nothing  for  others, 

they 
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they  will  feel  for  themfelves.  A  parallel  to  the? 
prefent  cafe  of  the  Americans,  would  be  a  tax  up¬ 
on  thofe  towns  who  fend  no  reprefentatives,  or  an 
exemption  of  thofe  towns  that  do  fend  members. 
In  this  cafe,  would  not  Leeds  and  Alancbejler  make 
as  loud  complaints  as  the  people  of  North  America 
do  now  \  Would  any  motive,  but  that  arifing 
from  the  want  of  power,  prevent  their  refilling  the 
levying  of  fuch  a  tax,  notwithstanding  it  fhould  be 
palled  into  a  bill,  in  the  moll  regular  and  authentic 
manner,  by  all  the  three  ellates  of  the  realm  ? 

Q.  Hath  it  not  been  the  cullom,  in  former 
rimes  at  leaft,  for  the  Englilh  parliament  to  im- 
pofe  taxes  on  thofe  provinces  which  lent  no  mem¬ 
bers  to  it. 

An.  By  no  means.  Ireland,  though  a  conquer¬ 
ed  country,  always  taxed  itfelf,  and  doth  fo  to 
this  day.  The  king  of  England  never  does  more 
than  lay  his  wants  before  the  Iriih  parliament, 
and  he  receives  what  they  themfelves  think  proper 
to  give  him.  The  Scots,  alfo,  taxed  themfelves 
before  the  union.  Wales,  a  conquered  country, 
did  the  fame,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  the 
counties  palatine,  before  they,  at  their  own  re- 
quefl,  fent  members  to  reprefent  them  in  the 
Englifh  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Qu.  Does  not  the  Britifh  parliament  make  laws 
that  rejiriff  the  commerce  of  the  Colonies,  and  may 
not  this  burden  be  equivalent  to  a  tax  ? 

An.  The  Britifh  parliament  alfo  makes  laws 
that  rellridl  the  commerce  of  Ireland,  but  notwith- 
handing  the  near  neighbourhood  of  this  country 
(whereby  we  are  pretty  good  judges  of  its  circum- 
llances)  we  never  prefumed  to  lay  a  direct  tax  up¬ 
on  it,  nor  indeed  upon  North  America,  till  of 
late.  Allowing  that,  eventually,  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  thefe  things,  the  one  is  a  much 

more 
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n^ore  open  and  undifguifed  opprefiion  than  the 
other;  and  there  is  a  degree  to  which  any  people 
will  bear  hardship  without  complaint ;  but  oppref- 
fion,  beyond  a  certain  degree,  will  make  even  a 
wife  man  mad.  Such  powers  as,  from  their  na¬ 
ture,  muft  necefTarily  be  lodged  in  one  of  the 
parts  of  the  whole  empire,  the  Colonies  will  never 
objedt  to  in  Great  Britain.  The  moft  abfolute  ju  - 
riididtion  of  this  kind  they  would  never  complain 
of ;  and,  provided  the  eftedts  of  it  were  not  greatly 
opprefiivc,  they  would  never  think  of  nicety  fet- 
tmg  bounds  to  it.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  impofii- 
b!e  to  fix  precife  boundaries  to  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain  over  the  Colonies,  becaufe  it  is  not 
eafy  to  determine  what  degree  of  power  in  the 
Mother  Country  would  be  the  moft  beneficial  to 
both  ;  but  the  extremes,  in  a  thoufand  cafes  of 
gieat  importance  (as  in  all  cjueftions  concerning 
morals,  virtue  and  vice)  may  be  obvious,  when 
the  exact  medium  cannot  be  afcertained  ;  and,  in 
this  cafe,  moderation  on  both  fidcs  would  make 
that  very  ea/y  in  pra&ice,  which  is  ever  fo  diffi¬ 
cult  in  theory. 

Qu.  What  can  the  North  Americans  plead  for 
an  exemption  from  taxes  impofed  by  the  Britifh 
parliament,  but  luch  charters  as  our  kings  have 
ufually  given  to  corporations,  which  are  all  of 
them  liable  to  be  regulated,  or  fet  alide  by  all  the 
three  eftates  of  the  realm  ? 

An.  Admitting  that  the  privileges  of  the  Co- 
lonifts  had  no  other  origin,  yet  the  continuance  of 
this  eftablifhment  fuch  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
fatal  confequence  of  revoking  it  (which  is  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  the  abfolute  flavcry  of  a  whole  peo¬ 
ple)  ought  to  make  their  lights  to  he  conudered 
in  a  very  different  light  from  that  of  the  charters 
of  common  corporations,  the  members  of  which 
are  generally  benefited  by  their  abr  ogation.  A 

corporate 
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corporate  town,  generally  bears  a  very  fmal]  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  whole  ftate  ;  whereas  all  our  North 
American  Colonies  bear  a  very  great  proportion  to 
the  whole,  and,  in  all  probability,  will,  at  no 
great  diftance  of  time,  be  equal  to  all  the  reft  put 
•  •  i  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 

it  is  the  good  o(  the  whole  empire,  confidered  as 
one,  which  ftiould  be  the  olo j ecSfc  of  government, 
and  not  the  aggrandizement  of  any  particular  part. 
If  other  maxims  prevail,  one  part  of  the  empire 
v/ill  be  the  feat  of  defpotifm,  and  all  the  other 
lubjedts  will  be  flaves. 

In  all  difputes  between  Great  Britain  and 
icr  Colonies,  mull  not  Great  Britain,  tho’  fhe  be 
only  one  part  of  the  whole  united  empire,  be,  of 
neceffity,  tho  judge  ;  and  ftiould  not  the  Colonies, 
therefore,  fubmit  to  her  decifion  ?  Who  can  be 
umpire  between  them  ? 

.  *s  true>  things  are  fo  circumftanced,  that 

in  all  difputes,  Great  Britain  muft,  of  courfe,  be 
tiie  judge  ;  oecauie  file  has  the  pciver  of  enforcing 
the  lentence  ;  but  (he  cannot  ad  in  that  capacity, 
contrary  to  the  clear  fenfe  of  the  Colonies,  with¬ 
out  afterting  an  undifguifed  tyrannv  and  arbitrary 
power.  Tho’  Great  Britain  be  the  ftron^cr  of  the 
tv/o,  fhe  ftiouid  jet  reajon  be  judge  between  them, 
ana  not  take  advantage  of  mere  ftrength,  to  op- 
prefs  tho!e  who  are  not  able  to  relift  her  unjuft  de¬ 
crees.  If  (to  recur  to  the  cafe  I  put  befoie)  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  ftiould  lay  a  tax  upon 
.Leeds,  Mancheder,  or  any  other  town,  that  fends 
no  reprelentatives  to  parliament;  or  if  the  three 
oiiates  lhould  concur  to  deprive  any  particular  fub- 
jeU  of  his  natural  and  civil  rights  (for  inftancc 
his  right  of  being  elected  to  ferve  his  country  in 
pari. ament)  or  ft  they  ftiould  deprive  a  borough  or 
county  of  its  right  to  fend  reprelentatives  in  thefe 
cases.  Great  Britain  would,  likewife,  aft'ume  the 

office 
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office  of  judge.  There  could  be  no  appeal  from 
the  fentence,  and  the  particular  perfon,  the  town 
or  the  county  would  fubmit ;  but  they  would  give 
way  as  they  would  to  a  tempeft,  a  torrent,  or  a 
hurncane  wh  tch  they  were  not  able  to  re  lift,  and 
they  would  reheve  themfelves  the  firft  opportunity. 

CiP-  Ut  IS  not  the  advantage  accruing  to  Great 
Britain  from  this  taxation  of  America,  a  plaufiblc 

meafure6?  f°r  haV*nS  recourfe  t0  fo  °PPreffive  a 

j  k}  no  fneans.  The  acquifition  by  taxes  is, 
and  always  will  be,  inconfiderable,  and  is  infi- 

rl-  ^  th°  l°Js  oftrade>  from 

the  di, affection  of  the  Colonies  to  their  Mother 

°u n try,  and  their  confequent  averfion  to  take 
our  commodities. 

Qu.  vVhat  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  amount  of  our 
trade  to  our  Colonies? 

An.  I  think  1  have  heard  it  computed  at  about 
one-fortb  of  our  whole  commerce  ;  and  provided  the 
inhabitants  of  North  America  multiply  as  they  have 
cone  hitherto  (and  there  is  a  profpect  of  their  in- 
1  leaung  even  fafter,  as  they  have  now  more  room 
to  extend  themfelves,  without  fear  of  the  French) 
m  le/s  than  a  century,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  to  fupply  their  demand  for  manu¬ 
factures,  were  all  her  inhabitants  employed  in  them. 

Qu.  But  will  not  the  Colonies  chufe  to  manu¬ 
facture  for  themfelves  ? 

An.  It  is  far  from  being  their  intereft  to  'com¬ 
mence  manufacturers,  and  nothing  but  neccffity 
can  .rive  them  to  it.  Land  is  fo  cheap,  that  every 
man  is  ambitious  of  acquiring  property  in  it.  Few 
hands,  therefore,  being  at  liberty  to  apply  to  la¬ 
bour  or  manufactures,  their  work  is  fo  dear,  that 
it  will  always  be  for  their  intereft  to  purchafe  of  us, 
rather  than  fupply  themfelves,  till  the  whole  conn! 

try  be  fully  peopled,  which  is  a  period  too  remote 
for  attention.  ^ 


M;.'  7?-'^) 

Qu.  What  feem  to  be  the  bed,  the  moft  equita¬ 
ble,  and  advantageous  maxims  to  be  obferved  by 
Great  Britain,  with  refpedt  to  our  Colonies  ? 

An.  The  moll  equitable  maxims,  as  well  as  the 
bed  policy,  in  our  conduct  to  the  Americans,  is  to 
lay  afide  all  jealoufy  of  them,  not  even  to  indulge 
the  idea  of  Juperiority ,  and  to  confult  the  good  of 
the  whole,  as  of  one  united  empire ,  each  part  of 
which  has  the  fame  natural  right  to  liberty  and 
happinefs  with  the  other  ;  to  encourage  agricul¬ 
ture  among  them,  and  manufactures  among  our- 
felves,  and  by  no  means  interfere  in  their  interior 
government,  fo  far  as  to  lay  any  tax  upon  them, 
either  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a  revenue,  or  for 
any  other  purpofe  whatever.  The  benefits  arifing 
fpontaneoujly  from  our  extenfive  and  increafing  com¬ 
merce  with  them,  will  infinitely  overbalance  all 
that  we  fhall  ever  be  able  to  extort  from  them  by 
way  of  tax.  Thus  (hall  we  be  mutually  the  fource 
of  drength  and  opulence  to  each  other,  and  no¬ 
thing,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  Divine  Providence, 
but  a  wrong-headed  and  tyrannical  adminidration, 
can  hinder  our  being  the  mod  flouridling,  and  the 
happied  date  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Qu.  But  have  we  not  gone  too  far  to  recede , 
without  coming  to  extremities  ? 

An.  It  is  never  too  late  for  any  man,  or  body 
of  men,  to  repent  of,  and  re&ify,  what  they  are 
convinced  they  have  done  amifs.  Let  us,  at  lead, 
virtually  acknowledge  it,  by  generoufly  cancelling 
all  that  is  pad,  and  differing  things  to  remain  for 
the  future  as  they  were  fome  years  ago.  (TIappy 
years  of  mutual  love  and  confidence  !)  This  will 
not  fail  to  fecure  the  gratitude  and  affedlion  of 
the  Colonifts.  Nay  more,  having  feen  our  errors, 
and  repented  of  them,  there  will  be  a  better  foun¬ 
dation  laid  for  mutual  confidence  than  ever. 

Amantium  ira:  amoris  redintegratio  ejh 

F  I  N  I  S. 
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